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He also befriended & joined Andrew Williamson, then a Major (later commissioned as Brigadier-General in the 
Continental Army) in late July against the British and Cherokee forces attacking Jews-Land (at the Keowee River), 
where he was killed and scalped on August 1, 1776. Featured are 5 examples of these notes ($3, $4, $5, $6 & $8) 
all with differing Hebrew Letters. So, for example on the highest denomination shown $8 / £13 note - there is (5, 3) 
Gimel, Chaf top row / (?, 1) Bais, Kaf bottom row of the back (shown here reading from right to left, in non-serif 
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Bet, for example). Available at $595 each 
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YOM HA-SHEKEL: 
A BULGARIAN ZIONIST CUSTOM 
AND HERZL MEDAL 


by Ira Rezak 


Theodor Herzl, the charismatic 
and energetic founder of modern 
Zionism, has been an_ iconic 
presence in a wide variety of 
media ever since his death in 
1904. Reproduction of his image 
has served as a virtual logo for the 
movement on commemoratives, 
badges, coins, medals, plaques, 
souvenirs, jewelry and tchotchkes 
of all sorts imprinted on metal 
to say nothing of a plethora of 
memorabilia based on _ other 
materials, ranging from paper to 
fabrics. 


A number of individuals have 
specialized in collecting Herzliana 
in general and in doing so have 
gathered and published many of 
the dozens of the Herzl portraits 
known to exist in medallic form. 
Pre-eminent among these was 
the late Manfred Anson who was 
born in Franconia and migrated 
first to Australia and then to the 
United States. A partial catalog of 
his holdings, including some fifty 
medals and plaques was published 
with illustrations as Jf You Will It 
It Is Not A Dream in connection 
with an exhibition at the Yeshiva 
University Museum in New York 


in 1997; his collection was later 
donated to the Central Zionist 
Archives in Jerusalem. David 
Matlow of Toronto, Canada, 
another dedicated collector of 
Herzliana, including medals, 
among other works, published 
Collecting the Dream in 2018. 


Earlier, more general works on 
Herzl, such as Theodore Herzl, 
A Memorial, edited by Meyer W. 
Weisgal, published in New York 
in 1929, also have featured the 
portraiture of Herzl on medals and 
plaques, especially those created 
by Boris Schatz, the founder of the 
Bezalel School in Jerusalem. Over 
the past half century many sales 
catalogs and on-line offerings 
have offered a diversity of Herzl 
portraiture in medallic format. 


Recently, an article, A Rare 
Golden Theodor Herzl Medal, by 
the present author, appeared in 
Israel Numismatic Research in 
2019 and contained illustrations 
of a number of Herzl medals and 
plaquettes. 


Continued 


Continued 





Unknown to any of the above 
sources, and possibly unpublished 
previously, 1s a Herzl portrait 
medal that was almost certainly 
produced in Bulgaria in 1919, 
shortly after the First World 
War. Struck in brass or in a 
similar yellowish copper alloy, it 
measures 29 mm in diameter and 
has an intrinsic holed tang at 12 
o’clock to facilitate suspension. 
The obverse displays a bust of 
Herzl in profile, wearing a frock 
coat, facing left, with the Hebrew 
inscription above: 7875 V7 VSI 
(Dr. Theodor Herzl) and a pair of 
initials below C.H., presumably 
representing an artist’s name, all 
surrounded by a beaded circle. 


The reverse side is entirely 
in Hebrew: the single word 71751 
(memorial) is centrally placed and 
is surrounded circumferentially by 
the inscription: ’9pwr-o1,,797307 
(To Celebrate “Shekel Day’), 
and below, uo‘yrnn‘w (year 5679 
=1919) again, with the whole 
encircled by a beaded circle. 


Yom Ha-Shekel Medal (11 Iyar) 5679=1919. Brass, 29 mm. 





The use of the familiar profile 
portrait of Herzl immediately 
signals that this is a Zionist 
medal. The obvious questions 
then become: where and for what 
specific purpose was this rare 
dated medal made, and what is 
meant by “Shekel Day”. 


At the First Zionist Congress 
in Basel, in 1897, Herzl himself 
suggested the idea of a Zionist 
Shekel as a_ fund = raising 
mechanism that was also intended 
to constitute both a form of poll tax 
and a formal mark of membership 
in and commitment to the Zionist 
movement. The Encyclopedia of 
Jewish Folklore and Tradition, 
founded by Raphael Patai but 
published in Israel and edited by 
Haya Bar-Itzak in 2012, suggests 
that a “Yom Ha’Shekel” on which 
such payments were to be made 
was intended to raise money for 
the Jewish National Fund, a non- 
profit organization founded (soon 
afterward) in 1901, to buy and 


develop land in Palestine”. 
Continued 


Continued 


The Maccabbean : A Monthly 
Magazine, published in Chicago, 
reported in its November 1902 
number that Professor Richard 
Gottheil, President of the American 
Federation of Zionists, had issued 
a proclamation that ”~November 
9th is appointed Shekel Day 
throughout the United States for 
all Jews and Jewesses who treasure 
the memory of Zion and out of love 
for their people would aid with the 
great task of rebuilding the Jewish 
Nation in the Land of Promise. On 
Yom Hashekel everyone should 
pay the twenty-five cents of the 
Shekel due and 1n turn will receive 
the official receipt of the payment 
which will be transmitted to the 
Vienna center”. 


In the same issue’ The 
Maccabbean also noted editorially 
that “Yom Hashekel has caught 
the imagination of the American 
Jewish People. Old men and young 
people came in to pay rather than 
to be sought out...and (expected 
that) it will become one of the 
permanent features of the Jewish 
calendar ... an anniversary of the 
rebirth of the Jewish people, a red- 
letter day to remain such until the 
greatness of the celebration shall 
end the exile”. They also printed 
an illustration of the shekel receipt 
that was handed out which featured 
a picture of US quarter dollar coin 
rather than depicting an ancient 
shekel coin as many later such 
receipts came typically to do. 


In fact, the annual “Shekel” 
payment always consisted of a 
sum of money denominated in the 
currency current in the country of 
collection. Such were to remain 
contributions to the Zionist cause, 
both fiscal and symbolic, not only 
in the United States but throughout 
the world, from 1902 onward. 


Official paper receipts with the 
name of the donors, dates of the 
donation, and often specifying 
the amount of local currency 
considered “a shekel’, were to 
remain a feature of this process 
until the impulse petered out 
following the foundation of the 
State of Israel in 1948; the practice 
was, however, not formally 
abolished until the 27th Zionist 
congress in 1968. 
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Zionist Shekel receipt, 
Talbotton, Georgia, 
United States, (November 9), 
1902. 25 Cents. 
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Returning to the matter of the 
medal here under consideration, 
it 1s important to report that this 
specimen was_ only recently 
discovered in Bulgaria, a fact 
that has proved to be significant. 
As noted above, payment of the 
shekel as a membership tax was 
a world-wide secular Zionist 
practice but was generally payable 
at any time of the year. In Bulgaria, 
however, Yom Ha-Shekel, the day 
associated with the payment came 
to be celebrated as a fixed public 
holiday specifically associated 
with Lag Ba-Omer, which always 
falls on the 18th of Iyar, in the 
spring. 


Many Jewish holidays have 
evolved their rituals and their 
perceived significance — over 
time. Thus, the three pilgrimage 
festivals, which have explicit 
seasonal and agricultural 
associations in their biblical 
descriptions, became strongly 
associated in Jewish tradition with 





particular historical events such 
as the Exodus from Egypt and the 
revelation of the Torah at Sinai. 
Purim is explicitly a remembrance 
of the triumph of Mordechai and 
Esther but, since the holiday falls 
in the month of Adar during which 
a biblically mandated half shekel 
obligatory Temple contribution 
was required, a now obligatory 
custom later arose, of Machatsit 
Ha-Shekel, the donation of a sum 
of money for charitable purposes. 


Though, like the Zionist Shekel 
discussed above, this obligation 
is nominally associated with 
an ancient biblical practice and 
denomination, Machatsit Ha- 
Shekel remains explicitly religious 
in practice in its fundamental 
meaning, its organization 
structure, and its fixed calendrical 
location as distinguished from the 
Zionist Shekel with its secular 
purpose and generally calendrical 
flexibility. 





Machatsit Ha-Shekel receipt, Jerusalem, Ottoman Palestine, c 1910. 
105x132 mm. Obverse & reverse. 
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Lag Ba-Omer, too, has assumed 
different meanings over time. The 
Babylonian Talmud (Yebamot 
62b) informs us that during the 
Omer period between Passover 
and Shavuot 24,000 students of 
Rabbi Akiva died due to a plague. 
A medieval tradition that arose 
in Spain in the 13 Century held 
that the plague ceased on the 
33rd day, Lag Ba-Omer, which 
thus encouraged a _ celebratory 
association. 


In the 16th Century the Ari, 
Rabbi Isaac Luria, taught that 
Shimon Bar Yochai, who is 
considered to be the author of the 
Zohar, the principal kabbalistic 
text in Judaism, had revealed this 
mystical teaching to his students 
before dying on Lag Ba-Omer. 
Thus, the date became associated 
with to two different religious 
based reasons for celebration, and 
particularly because of the Ari’s 
influence this custom spread first 
among Sephardim though also 
later more generally throughout 
the diaspora. 


With the advent of Zionism a 
newer celebratory cause emerged, 
especially for those who came to 
emphasize secular national revival 
more than religious tradition. The 
reason for festivity now became 
a belief that Lag B-Omer, though 
still a date in the religious calendar, 
had coincided with a victory by 
Bar Kochba over the Romans 


during the rebellion that bears 
his name and during which Rabbi 
Akiva and Shimon Bar Yochai had 
both lived. 


The largely Sephardic Jewish 
population of Bulgaria came to 
conflate the pre-existing religious 
spring holiday with emergent 
Zionist national aspirations. 
Explicitly incorporating — the 
Herzl-inspired annual contribution 
requirement, which as early as 
1901 had become a vehicle to 
support the Jewish National Fund, 
a clearly defined festival called 
Yom Ha-Shekel became fixed in 
the Bulgarian Jewish calendar. 


One reason that this arrangement 
became so firmly established 
exclusively among the Sephardim 
of Bulgaria was the particular 
resonance and fervor of Zionism in 
this ethnic minority. As a Ladino- 
speaking community they were 
likely significantly influenced 
by the well-known proto-Zionist, 
Yehudah Chai Alkalai (1798- 
1878), who during the early 19th 
Century was inspired by the then 
widespread nationalistic fervor 
among the peoples of the then 
Ottoman-dominated Balkans, and 
became an active advocate for the 
return of Jews to historic Zion. 


In any case, this strictly regional 
custom of Yom Ha-Shekel as 
a joint nationalistic/religious 
holiday associated with Lag Ba- 
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1933 Zionistic Yom Ha-Shekel event in Ruse, Bulgaria. Courtesy of 
Kedem Auction House Ltd, Jerusalem. 


Omer, which appears to have no 
analog elsewhere in the Diaspora, 
is attested in several volumes on 
modern Bulgarian history, such 
as Revolution, Administered 
Agrarianism and Communism in 
Bulgaria (1973) by Nissan Oren; 
From Sophia to Jaffa: The Jews of 
Bulgaria and Israel (1994) by Guy 
Haskell, and Lichya et HaChalom 


[To Live The Dream] (2002) by 
Lily Melamed Levy. 


In addition to the medal we 
are considering, other material 
evidence of this uniquely 
Bulgarian Yom Ha-Shekel 
tradition survives and has recently 
appeared in Israel, as shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. 





1947 Bulgarian Yom HaShekel street celebration, originally 
published in the Hebrew language Encyclopedia of the Diaspora, Jews 
of Bulgaria, 1967. Courtesy of the Hebrew Wikipedia. 
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A few additional specific 
comments about the Yom Ha- 
Shekel medal itself are needed. 
The inscription on the reverse 
includes the word %n273n (for 
the celebration of), records a 
specific date, anuy’v w’ (year 
5679 =1919), and the medal itself 
comes with an intrinsic holed 
tang for suspension. 


All of these features strongly 
suggest that this piece was 
intended as a_ one-time-use 
souvenir and not, rather than as 
undated Herzl medals typically 
are, a generic commemorative. 
This distinction is worth noting 
because ephemeral memorabilia 
are rarer and in a sense more 
informative than conventional 
commemorative medals, for 
they were actual participants in 
and remain witnesses to specific 
transient events in Jewish history. 


In the present case, for example, 
the datable year of issue together 
with the rest of the unique textual 
content of this souvenir which 
indicates an even more specific 
date enable the observer to re- 
visit and help document an 
otherwise rather obscure local 
custom. Finally to be noted 1s 
the abbreviation on the medal’s 
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obverse, which — presumably 
signifies the name of a medalist 
as yet unknown. Appearing as 
C.H., these initials may represent 
two perfectly plausible Latin 
letters, but because the Bulgarian 
language uses Cyrillic forms, 
it is perhaps even more likely 
that the letters abbreviating the 
medalist’s name are to be read in 
transliteration as S.N. 


To summarize, what at first 
appears to be just another 
conventional commemorative 
medallic profile portrait of the 
founder of modern Zionism, 
Theodor Herzl, is paired with an 
informative reverse inscription. 
This combination not only 
strongly points to where this 
medal most likely originated, 
but also serves to illuminate a 
custom, amj7an , a public occasion 
in the local Jewish calendar, that 
fused a Jewish religious tradition 
to ascendant Zionist nationalism 
in a practice unique to that 
region. It may be a commonplace 
observation that medals have two 
sides, but the present example 
serves to illustrate how one 
element of an historic retelling, 
or one side of a medal, may 
complement and more fully reveal 
the meaning of another. 
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(L) Zionist Shekel receipt, Warsaw, Russian Poland, 5672=1912, 
(R) Zionist Shekel receipt, Bet Yisrael, Palestine, 29 Kislev 
5680=1920. 5 Egyptian Grush. 
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Zionist Shekel receipt, Czernowitz, Bukovina, December 25, 1922. 
107x115 mm. Artwork by Joseph Budko) 
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Zionist Shekel receipt, Cologne, Germany December 1, 1930. 1.50 
Reichmarks. 100x111 mm. obverse & reverse. 
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Peng ak hil hoa BCHHRH CHEOBOQOnoSHe  OpOrecHeHH SH Hm oe 


Corpus, Hose Auienen 5706 Fraga YnpaBnenve Ha Amomep Ayanp 8 Gbarapaa 


1946 broadside promoting a Yom Ha-Shekel event, sponsored 
by the well-known international Socialist-Zionist youth movement, 
Hashomer Hatsair. Courtesy of Kedem Auction House Ltd, Jerusalem. 
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Zionist Shekel receipt, Ramat Gan, Israel, July 12, 1950. 100x160 
mm. obverse & reverse. 
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THE WIDOW'’S MITE 
By Mike Markowitz 
Reprinted with permission from www.coinweek.com 





“And there came a certain 
poor widow, and she threw in two 
mites, which make a_ farthing. 
And He called unto Him His 
disciples, and saith unto 
them, Verily I say unto you, 
That this poor widow hath cast 
more in, than all they which 
have cast into the _ treasury: 
For all they did cast in of their 
abundance; but she of her want 
did cast in all that she had, even 


all her living” (Gospel of Mark, 
12:42-44) 


It is a truth universally 
acknowledged that the poor are 
more generous than the rich. A 
New Testament parable[1] about 
the generosity of a poor widow 
provides a meaningful link to 
one of the most common and 
affordable ancient coins. 


Continued 
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Widow’s Mite medal by Alex Shagin, cold-cast bronze with genuine 
prutah of Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 BCE), 1997, 130 x 135mm. 
After Gustave Dore, 1890. Photo courtesy of Mel Wacks. 


THE PARABLE 


The story is recorded in Chapter 
12 of the Gospel of Mark. The 
consensus among biblical scholars 
is that the text of Mark was written 
down in Greek—possibly in Rome— 
about sometime between 66-70 
CE. A shorter version appears in 
Chapter 21 of the Gospel of Luke, 
which dates from about 80 to 90 
CE. 


Jesus and His disciples were 
sitting in the Temple in Jerusalem, 
watching the crowd deposit 
contributions into a _ collection 
box. According to later rabbinical 
sources, there were 13 of these 
containers in the Temple, shaped 
like great bronze trumpets. 
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“Many that were rich cast 
in much.” This is significant, 
because earlier in the chapter, 
Jesus denounced the wealthy 
“scribes and Pharisees” who cheat 
poor widows out of their property. 
In first century Judea, anyone who 
could read and write was probably 
well-off, while widows’ were 
invariably “poor,” because on the 
death of a husband all his property 
would pass to his sons. 


A poor widow came and cast 
in all she had: two small copper 
coins. Jesus tells the disciples that 
she has donated more than any of 
the rich, because while they gave 
of their abundance she gave from 
her poverty (“even all her living.”’) 


Continued 


Continued 


When St. Jerome (c. 347- 
420) translated the Greek text 
into Latin, he described the 
coins as duo minuta quod est 
quadrans (“two minuta, which is a 
quadrans”’). The copper quadrans, 
weighing 3—3.5 grams and worth 
one-quarter of a bronze as, was 
the smallest Roman denomination 


VERY SMALL CHANGE: 


The Greek text says Aenta 
ovo,“two leptons.” Lepton in 
Greek means something small or 
thin. In modern Greek coinage, 
100 lepta equals one drachma, and 
the word lepton still appears on the 
current Greek euro cent. Nuclear 
physicists adopted the word in the 
late 1940s to designate the class of 
subatomic particles that includes 
electrons, positrons and neutrinos. 


The coin that numismatists 
generally agree is the type 
mentioned in the parable is the 
prutah or, more likely, the half- 


that would have been familiar 
to Latin-speaking readers. But 
the widow’s coins in the parable 
were even smaller than that. The 
peculiar circulating coinage of 
first century Judea would have 
been unfamiliar to most residents 
of the wider Empire. 


LEPTA AND PRUTOT 


prutah (Hebrew plural prutot). 
Prutah is a later Hebrew word — 
we don’t know what any ancient 
Judean coins were called by the 
largely Aramaic- and  Greek- 
speaking authorities that issued 
them. Small bronzes were struck 
at Jerusalem in the name of the 
Seleucid king Antiochus VII, who 
controlled Judea from 134 to 129 
BCE. These “prototype prutot” 
weighed about three grams and 
bore the lily flower (a traditional 
symbol of Judea) and a boat 
anchor (the dynastic badge of the 
Seleucids). 





Antiochus VII, prototype prutah, minted in Jerusalem, 131/130 BCE). 
Photo courtesy of The Handbook of Biblical Numismatics, 45th 
Anniversary Edition. 
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Small coins continued to be 
struck in huge quantities under 
the Hasmoneans, who ruled Judea 
from 134 to 37 BCE, initially as 
chents of the Seleucid Empire 
and later as clients of the Roman 
Republic. David Hendin, a leading 


authority on biblical coinage, notes 
that the cost of a pomegranate 
(which grew wild in Judea) was 
one prutah (Hendin, 476). In the 
first century, one silver shekel was 
valued at 256 prutot. 


WHO WAS ALEXANDER JANNAEUS? 


By far the most common Judean 
small coppers were those issued 
by Alexander Jannaeus, whose 
Hebrew name was Yehonatan. 
He succeeded his brother Judah 
Aristobulus in 104 BCE as High 
Priest, and assumed the Greek title 





of basileus (“king.’’) His reign was 
“prosperous but bloody (Hendin, 
193),” and his conquests extended 
the borders of Judea almost to the 
extent of David’s kingdom nine 
centuries earlier. 





Alexander Jannaeus, prutah, 103-76 BCE. Photo courtesy of 
The Handbook of Biblical Numismatics, 45th Anniversary Edition . 


His early prutot, weighing about 
two grams, show a pair of entwined 
cornucopiae (“horns of plenty,” a 
universal symbol of abundance). 
On the reverse an inscription in 
archaic Hebrew (which by this 
time had become a ritual language 
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rather than a spoken tongue) hails 
him as “Yehonatan the High Priest 
and the Council of the Jews.” 
His rare half-prutot carry a lily 
flower and a palm branch, with the 
Hebrew inscription “Yehonatan 
the King.” 


Continued 


Continued 


His later, much more common 
prutot, which weigh about 1.7 
grams, depict a starburst of eight 
rays and the Seleucid anchor 
symbol surrounded by the Greek 


inscription “King Alexander.” 


On some examples, tiny Hebrew 
letters between the rays of the 
starburst spell out “Yehonatan the 
King.” 





Alexander Jannaeus, prutah, 103-76 BCE. Photo courtesy of 
The Handbook of Biblical Numismatics, 45th Anniversary Edition . 


These are the coins usually sold 
as Widow’s Mites. This may seem 
improbable, since they were struck 
before 76 BCE and would’ve been 
almost a hundred years old when 
Jesus saw them in the Temple 
circa 30 CE. The need for small 
change in the urban economies 
of the ancient world was so 
great that coins could remain in 
circulation for centuries, long 
after the governments that issued 
them were only a distant memory. 
Hoard evidence shows that these 
prutot of Jannaeus coins were still 
in use during the first century and 
even later. 


The blanks for these prutot were 
cast in stone molds with channels 


joining a strip of drilled-out pits, 
so that one pour of molten metal 
would create multiple blanks. The 
coins often have a beveled edge, 
because the pits tapered toward 
the bottom. After striking, the 
coins were separated with chisel 
cuts, often leaving part of the 
“sprue” attached to the coin. Since 
copper was cheap, there was no 
effort to control the weight of 
individual coins, and there is wide 
variation—some coins are twice as 
thick and heavy as others of the 
same type. The coins are often 
carelessly struck, and Hendin, 
who has handled tens of thousands 
of specimens, noted that a fraction 
of a percent left the mint without 
being struck at all. 


Continued 
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WHATS A “MITE?” 


When the English clerics 
and scholars who translated the 
King James Version of the Bible 
(published in 1611) came to this 
parable, they faced a problem. 
The Roman quadrans (one-quarter 
of an as) corresponded neatly to 
the British farthing (one-quarter 
of a penny) but there was no 
English word for any smaller 
denomination. Old arithmetic 
books, however, referred to a unit 
of account worth half a farthing, 
the “mite.” [2] 


This was based on an actual 
coin, the mijt, weighing less than a 
gram, which circulated across the 
Channel in Flanders in the 14th 
and 15th centuries. 
in billon, 


Originally 


struck a low-grade 





silver-copper alloy, it gradually 
declined to a tiny copper piece. 
These are relatively rare, since 
they had a low survival rate, but 
good examples occasionally turn 
up in Dutch and Belgian coin 
sales. 


The farthing of King James’ 
time was a wretched copper 
piece weighing about half a 
gram. There was little profit 
for the Royal Mint in striking 
such a small denomination, so 
they were carelessly produced 
by contractors. The last modern 
farthings minted for circulation in 
the United Kingdom were issued 
in 1956, and they ceased to be 
legal tender in 1960. 





Brabant, Philips de Goede, mijte, c. 1466-1467 
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COLLECTING JUDEAN COINS 


More than any other branch of 
classical numismatics, the study 
of Biblical coinage has attracted 
the interest of Jews, Christians, 
and others for centuries. As a 
result, the demand for Judean 
coins has always been strong, 
and rare types or exceptionally 
well-preserved examples always 
command premium prices. But 
the small coppers survive in such 
enormous quantities that average 
examples can still be purchased 
for a few dollars. 


In 2013, I paid $8 at a coin show 
for a worn, off-center example. 
Very Fine specimens typically 
sell for $50 to $100. The highest 
recent price I could find for a half- 
prutah of Jannaeus was $4,000 
for a perfectly centered, boldly 
struck Extremely Fine specimen 
in a March 2012 auction. Hendin’s 
Guide to Biblical Coins (2010; now 
in its fifth edition) 1s the standard 
reference in English, and a reliable 
handbook for both beginning and 
experienced collectors. 


NOTES 


[1] Also Luke, 21:1-4 

[2] The same word, from an 
Indo-European root meaning 
“small,” also refers to a vast class 


of tiny eight-legged arthropods 
related to ticks and spiders. http:// 
www.etymonline.com/index. 
php?term=mite 
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CAN A KOHEN RETURN PIDYON 
HABEN MONEY? 


By Rabbi Meir Orlian, as appeared originally on www.jewishpress.com 


Rabbi Meir Orlian is a faculty member of the Business Halacha Institute. 


“It’s a boy!” announced the doctor as he delivered the Jacobs’ first child. 
“Baruch Hashem!” (thank God) exclaimed Mr. Jacobs. “We get to do a bris 
(circumcision) and a pidyon haben!” (redemption of the first-born). 


A week after the bris, Mr. Jacobs began arranging the pidyon haben. He 
bought five Silver Eagle U.S. dollars for the occasion, and arranged with his 
close neighbor, Mr. Cohen, to serve as the recipient kohen. 





During the course of the festive 
meal, Mr. Jacobs introduced Mr. 
Cohen to his brother-in-law and 
sister, who was holding a newborn. 
“They also just had their first boy,” 
Mr. Jacobs said. “B’ezras Hashem, 
they will be doing a pidyon in 
another two weeks!” 


“How nice! Mazel tov!” exclaimed 
Mr. Cohen. 


When the pidyon celebration was 
finishing, Mr. Cohen approached Mr. 
Jacobs. “I’d like to return the coins 


to you,” he said. “You can give them 
to your brother-in-law to use for his 
pidyon.” 


“Thank you for the offer,” said 
Mr. Jacobs, “but how can you do 
that? If you return the money, my 
son won’t be redeemed anymore!” 


Rabbi Dayan, who overheard 
the conversation, said, “It’s not a 
problem. The Mishnah [Bechoros 
Sla] teaches that the kohen 1s 
allowed to return the coins as a 
gift to the father. Once the kohen 
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receives them, they are his and 
the son is redeemed. The pidyon 
payment is not annulled when it is 
returned as a gift [|Choshen Mishpat 
189:1; 245:10; Yoreh De’ah 305:8]. 


“However, the Gemara relates an 
incident about Rabbi Chanina, who 
would often return the money when 
the father lingered, indicating that 
he wanted the money back. Rabbi 
Chanina commented that the father 
did not give with full intention and 
the son was not redeemed because 
the pidyon payment was never given 
sincerely [Taz and Shach, Yoreh 
De’ah 305:6]. 


“Nonetheless, the Gemara 
[Kiddushin 6b] teaches _ that 
something given on condition that 
it be returned (matanah al menas 
l’hachzir) is considered as having 
been given. Thus, if the father 
explicitly stipulated with the kohen 
that he is giving him the coins on 
condition that he return them, the 
pidyon haben is valid since the kohen 
truly owned the coins for a period of 





time. The same logic underlies the 
common practice of giving a lulav 
and esrog to someone else on the 
first day of Sukkos as a matanah al 
menas lhachzir |Choshen Mishpat 
241:6; Rashba, Responsa 1:198]. 


“The Shulchan Aruch writes, 
though, that the kohen should not 
consistently return the money nor 
accept it with a stipulation to return 
it so as not to cause a loss to other 
kohanim. Always returning the 
money may also lead the father to 
give it without fully intending to 
transfer ownership or to think that he 
only has to hand money to the kohen 
as a formality [Gra, Yoreh De’ah 
305:13-14; <Aruch  HaShulchan 
305121 |. 


“Some Acharonim recommend 
that kohanim nowadays should 
return the money since the priestly 
lineage is not fully certain and he 
could be withholding money not 
rightfully his. However, others reject 
this opinion” [Pischei Teshuvah, 
Yoreh De’ah 305:12]. 





Ancient Judaean Shekel, “Year 3” (68/9 CE). Courtesy of Mel Wacks. 
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Israel, 1970, First Pidyon HaBen coin, 10 Lirot, 26 gm. .900 fine silver, 


BU (also made in Proof). Same designs used in 1971 and 1972. 
Photo courtesy of Halbedel. 





Israel, 1973, Pidyon HaBen coin, 10 Lirot, 26 gm. .900 fine silver, BU 
(also made in Proof). Same designs (featuring 5 ancient Judaean Shekels) 
used in 1974 and 1975. Photo courtesy of NGC. 





Israel, 1976, Pidyon HaBen coin, 10 Lirot, 26 gm. .900 fine silver, BU 
(also made in Proof). Same designs (featuring 5 budding plants from 
reverse of ancient Judaean Shekels) used in 1977. Photo courtesy of NGC. 
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FLOWERS OF ISRAEL MEDAL SERIES 
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Poppy Anemone medal, designed by Aharon Shevo, .5 0z., .999 
fine silver, 50mm, 1,800 maximum mintage. The reverse design and 
specifications are the same for all of the medals in the series, except 

maximum mintages vary. 


In 2019, the Israel Coins and 
Medals Corporation began issuing 
an 8-medal series commemorating 
Flowers of Israel. First in the 
series was the poppy anemone. 
Amots Dafni and Noam Avitsel 
(Mi-Koter ve-ud Tsamereth — 
200 Millim al 200 Tsemachim) 
consider it one of the cutest 
flowers in Israel, writing: “From 
the moment it appears, you cannot 
but notice it, even from a distance. 
Its petals turn towards the sun and 
follow its rays during the day. Its 
concave flower-head collects the 
sun’s rays, raising the temperature 


of the stamens and black stigmas 
in its center, by as much as 10 
degrees Celsius. This speeds up 
germination of the pollen grains 
and prevents them from being 
washed away by rain. While poppy 
anemones in the south of Israel are 
red, those that grow in the north of 
the country can be red, white, blue 
or purple. Flower beetles prefer the 
red flowers, while bees and flies 
are attracted by all the colors.” 
The following descriptions were 
also taken from the Mi-Koter ve- 
ud Tsamereth book. 


Continued 
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Cyclamen flowers sprout leaves 
after the first rains and start to 
bloom in winter. In hilly areas, the 
blossoming season can last until 
May. There are special cyclamen 
populations that grow in rocky areas 
in Israel’s north, which seem to herald 
the start of the rainy season. The 
cyclamen has as many as 32 names 
in Arabic (among them, “Rabbits 
Ears’”’, “Solomon’s Crown’, “Judge’s 
Pipe’, “Pair of Lovebirds’, “Horn of 
the Gazelle’). The Cyclamen bulbs 
contain soapy substances that help 
in lowering facial pressure and in 
removing stains from cloth. For this 
reason, they were used in the past 
as a soap substitute, particularly 
by shepherds, and known as “Soap 
of the Shepherds “. The bulbs are 





Few are the plants that have 
become subjects of stories and 
legends like the Narcissus, probably 
by virtue of its intoxicating scent and 
majestic crown. Narcissus grow both 
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also used for fishing bait which 
“drugs” the fishes and causes them 
to float, thus enabling the fishermen 
to collect them. This explains the 
origin of another of the cyclamen’s 
names in Arabic — “Anesthetic of the 
Whale”. Maximum mintage 3,600. 


in swamps and on hills, especially 
between rocks. In hilly areas, they 
blossom before the rains, producing 
two to six flowers. They usually 
erow as single plants and _ their 
pollinators are mainly long-tongued 
bees. Winter Narcissus flower from 
January to February on heavy soil 
in valleys. They produce several 
flowers, even as many as 15, and 
grow in denser populations. Their 
floral tube is longer than that of the 
hill-narcissus and their pollinators 
are butterflies and daytime moths. 
The flower offers its visitors nectar 
which is hidden deep in the floral 
tube. Maximum mintage 1,800. 
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The Hebrew name for the 
hollyhock is derived from 
the Arabic word for “nose”. 
This indicates the pronounced 
reproductive organs in the center of 
the flower. Hollyhocks can grow as 
high as 3 meters and their flowers 
can measure up to 12 centimeters 
in diameter. Hollyhocks have 
been planted along one of the 
main highways in Israel, Road 
6, and whoever travels along the 
road at the end of spring cannot 
but notice them. It is no wonder 
that many differently colored 
cultured species of the plant 
have been developed. Hollyhock 
stalks have dark-colored stains 
that resemble patches of lice. It 
is thought that this is a means of 
defense of the plant against its 
predators, which will avoid eating 
what they believe are infested 
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plants. Hollyhocks have five rich 
nectaries. Researchers in Israel 
have found that bumblebees visit 
each of the nectaries, one after the 
other in succession, and leave the 
flower before returning to the first 
nectary. This seems to show that 
bumblebees know how to count up 
to five! Maximum mintage 1,800. 


Few are the plants able to 
grow on sand and rocks in harsh 
conditions with lack of soil and 
water, like the caper. The caper 
stands out with its big pollen-rich 
flowers that open towards evening. 
The flowers attract “caper” bees 
of the carpenter bee family, which 
are active towards evening and 
during clear nights. At night, the 
pollinators visit the capers and 
enjoy the abundance of nectar at 
the base of the flower. Maximum 
mintage 1,800.1 
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AUSTEN ST. BARBE HARRISON, 
DESIGNER OF THE PALESTINE 
MANDATE COINS 





The residence of the British 
High Commissioner in Jerusalem, 
the seat of British authority in 
Mandatory Palestine, commanded 
a sublime view over Jerusalem. 
The prospect from the hill 
south of the intramural city and 
the Kedron Valley was more 
than visually impressive. The 
view offered from the building 
(dedicated 1931) of such places 
as the Haram, the Holy Sepulcher, 
the synagogues of the Jewish 
Quarter, Gethsemane, the Siloam 
Village—and beyond, of Mount 
of Olives and Mount Scopus, the 
Judean Desert—was charged with 
religious connotations and fateful 
historical memories. The design of 
a building facing such a sublime 
and charged landscape required 
a measure of poetic sensitivity, 
but the challenge it posed to the 
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architect was more than aesthetic: 
the sight-line that led from the 
windows of the residence to the 
townscape of Jerusalem was a line 
that led from the seat of British 
authority toward the territory it 
ruled. The architectural response 
to this landscape inevitably 
became a statement of a point of 
view, an expression of the way 
the British masters of the country 
conceived of its nature and of their 
role within it. The paternalistic 
position of Britain in Palestine— 
the Mandate was, in fact, a form 
of trusteeship—invited, as it did 
in other colonial possessions, 
regionalistic architecture, 1.e. 
architecture that celebrated the 
local environment. 


The architect, Austen St. Barbe 
Harrison (1892—1976), designed 
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the building as a subtle portrait 
of Jerusalem, a reflection of the 
actual city (and of Palestine) as 
conceived from a British point of 
view. In his idealized depiction 
of Palestine he tried to resolve, 
through aesthetic means, the 
contradictions inherent in British 


construction of Palestinian 


identity. This paper tries to follow 
the statement subtly encoded in the 
architectural design of the building 
on the landscape of the country it 
commands. Today the building 
serves as the UN headquarters in 
Jerusalem. 





The residence of the British High Commissioner in Jerusalem. 
Courtesy of Library of Congress' Prints and Photographs division. 


While much of the public building 
in Jerusalem was initiated and 
financed by Jewish organizations, 
the British constructed Government 


House (the residence of the High 
Commissioner), St. Andrew's 
Church, the Central Post Office and 
the Government Printing House 





Austen Harrison, photo by his friend Dimitri Papadimos. 
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Austen St. Barbe Harrison (189 1— 
1976) was a British-born architect. 
While British, Harrison spent most 
of his career overseas, and mainly 
in the Middle East. His works 
include the British Representative's 
Residence, Amman, the High 
Commissioner's Residence, 
Jerusalem, the Rockefeller Museum, 
Jerusalem, 1935, and Nuffield 
College, Oxford. 


Harrison was born in Kent in 1891. 
One ofhis ancestors was the renowned 
novelist Jane Austen for whom 
he was named. His upper-middle- 
class family pushed him to pursue a 
career in the military. After attending 
Sandhurst, he was commissioned as 
a Lieutenant in the British Army and 
found himself in the trenches at the 
Battle of Passchendaele, near Ypres 
in Flanders, Belgium, during World 
War I. The horror of what he saw 
convinced him that he wanted no 
part of either the military nor the war. 
When he informed his commanding 
officer that he intended to resign from 
the service and return to England, 
the officer told him that he could be 
court-martialed for refusing orders 
and desertion. Undeterred, Harrison 
replied, "So be it." Harrison's decision 
created a problem for the officer 
who apparently knew the young 
lieutenant's family and did not wish 
to suffer the indignity of having one 
of his yunior officers court-martialed. 
Harrison, for his part, had no desire 
to create a scandal or crusade as a 
pacifist. He merely wanted no part 


ao 


of killing other human beings. The 
officer and Harrison eventually 
reached a compromise: Harrison 
could resign his commission and 
serve as stretcher bearer for the 
remainder of the campaign. Later in 
life, in recounting his experiences in 
that ghastly battle, he described how 
the greatest danger that the stretcher- 
bearers and medics faced was the 
ubiquitous mud. The battle was 
fought largely in swamp land during 
periods of unusually heavy rainfall. 
To step off the board walks—which 
were necessitated by the conditions— 
while carrying the dead and wounded 
from the front was to risk literally 
drowning in mud. At the end of his 
life, as time past and present merged 
in his mind, he relived the terror of 
that experience, confusing those 
around him with his stretcher-bearing 
comrades and warning them of the 
treacherous mud. 


After the war, he travelled 
to Canada where he = studied 
architecture at McGill University, 
Montreal in Canada. He also pursued 
his favourite hobby: hiking. Later in 
life, while living in Jerusalem, he 
once walked from Amman, Jordan, 
to Cairo. Harrison completed his 
architectural studies at the School of 
Architecture at University College, 
London. He joined the Department 
of Reconstruction for Eastern 
Macedonia after the First World War, 
where he was appointed Assistant 
Architect and Town Planner; his 
tasks included planning Nigrita 
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and other settlements in Greece. 
His next position (from 1923 
onwards) was as Chief Architect to 
the Department of Public Works in 
the civil administration of British 
Palestine, which led to him designing 
various edifices in places such as 
Jerusalem and Amman. As the Chief 
Architect in Palestine from 1923 to 
1937, Harrison was responsible for 
a number of buildings, none more 
impressive than the Rockefeller 
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Museum. The Museum, which was 
recently renovated, is an excellent 
example of Harrison's art. While the 
exterior 1s a wonderful amalgam of 
modern trends from the 1930s and 
traditional middle eastern themes, 
the interior is no less inspiring. 
Harrison once said that architecture 
is the "sculpting of space" and 
the museum is a testament to that 
sentiment. 








Rockefeller Museum, East Jerusalem 


Harrison was also a great admirer 
of Arab culture — particularly, 
traditional Arabic architecture and 
design. He counted many Arabs 
among his friends and was 
outraged by the terms on which 
the British ended their mandate 
in Palestine. He felt that British 
policy favored Jewish citizens 
over resident Arabs and sowed the 


Cyprus, leaving behind Jerusalem, a 
city that he loved and whose people 
and culture (their architecture, in 
particular) had shaped his life. m 


seeds of escalating conflict into the Pe 


future. He resigned his position 
in protest in 1937 and moved to 


Source: wikipedia 


Government Mint building, Jerusalem 
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PALESTINE MANDATE COINS & TOKENS USED 
BY JEWISH, CHRISTIAN AND MUSLIM GROUPS 
FEATURED IN THE SOFAER COLLECTION AT 


GOLDBERG AUCTION 
By Mel Wacks 


The cover story in the previous 
issue of The Shekel was “Palestine 
Coins are Hot” — and so, the 
appearance of high quality Mint 
State Palestine Mandate coins from 






Several of the Palestine Mandate 
coins are among the finest known, 
like: (1) 50 Mils, 1931; second 
lowest mintage in the series — only 
500,000; awesome coin with satiny 
surfaces covered by dazzling gold 
and peacock-green  iridescence; 
PCGS graded MS-65, Pop 2/0, none 
graded finer by PCGS; estimated at 


In addition to the coins, the Sofaer 
Collection is rich in rarely seen 
tokens issued by Jewish, Christian 


al 


the Abraham Sofaer Collection, 
in the September 13-16, 2020 
Goldberg Auction, should attract 
serious interest from collectors in 
the United States and abroad. 






$5000 up; and (2) 100 Mils, 1931; 
satiny white, near-gem_ surfaces, 
with attractive golden patina around 
devices and inscriptions; PCGS 
graded MS-64, Pop 1/0, the single 
finest example of this low mintage 
(250,000) from either PCGS or 
NGC; estimated at $5000 up. 


and Muslim groups before the 
establishment of the State of Israel. 
Highlights of the Jewish tokens are 


Continued 
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(1) a complete set of tokens issued 
by Zichron Ya’akov (agricultural 
settlement founded in 1882 by 100 
Jewish pioneers from Romania) 
plus an extra 1/2 , struck in Paris 
in 1885, and later withdrawn from 
circulation as illegal tender; Sylvia 
Haffner indicates that “[these] 
tokens are very rare;” the “l” is a 
glossy brown AU, while the others 
are VF-EF; estimated at $1500 up; 
and (2) a complete set of 12 Cafe 
Werner (Haifa) tokens used from 





Complete sets of the first, second 
and third issue Templar Tokens are 
featured in the Sofaer lots. These 
scarce pieces average VF-EF, and 
the lots carry estimates of $300- 
$500. The Templars were German 
Protestants who broke away from 
their church and moved to the Holy 
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1935-1951; includes denominations 
of 5, 10, 20, 30, 40 and 50 in bronze 
(first series) and _  copper-nickel 
(second series); it is believed that 
the waiters used these tokens for 
calculations, and at times of the 
shortage of coins these were used as 
currency; it is thought that only 51- 
58 complete sets are extant; grades 
vary from Fine to Extremely Fine, 
with no problems; estimated at $500 


up. 
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Land, settling in Haifa, Jaffa and 
Jerusalem where they established 
their own farms, schools, etc. To 
cope with the shortage of small 
change, the “Centralcasse,” the main 
financial institution of the Templars, 
issued tokens which circulated from 


around 1880 to 1917. 





Continued 
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A lot consisting of 19th-20th 
century Arabic pieces includes 
an EF 1840 Acre Citadel 30mm 
bronze medal; AU Arabic Women’s 
Committee, 27mm silver medal 
(pictured), given by Arabic Ladies 
Council in the Old City of Jerusalem 
in 1938 to people donating money 
for orphans; Fine 1839 32mm 
Egyptian silver? talisman with loop, 
picturing the Sphinx on both sides; 
etc.; estimated at $250-300. 


All in all, the Goldberg Sale 
of Abe Sofaer’s coins and tokens 
will include over three dozen high 
quality Palestine Mandate coins, 
all in PCGS “Sofaer Collection” 
specially labeled holders, and 18 lots 
of rarely seen material, including 
Chevra Kadisha “Tzedakah”’ tokens, 
“meant for carriers of coffins or 
given to beggars in the Mount of 
Olives Cemetery in the 1890s;” an 
“extraordinary group” of Ottoman 
Empire coins counterstamped in 
Sfat for use as charity tokens, before 
1917 (one is pictured); and a partial 
set of rare Jerusalem Hotel Tokens, 
c. 1880’s, which were authorized by 
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the Turkish authorities after money 
was deposited with them to back up 
the tokens. 


One important lot, estimated 
at $2,000 up, includes virtually 
complete sets of Palestine (avg. VF 
—EF) and Israel (avg. Unc.) trade 
coins in albums, containing rarities, 
such as 1948 25 Mils with Open 
Link and 1948 25 Miuls Uniface. 
Sylvia Haffner relates how “Some 
sources state that [the uniface 25 
Mils strikes] were struck through an 
error when the guards had removed 
one die during lunch time and failed 
to replace it when production started 
up again.” Another lot includes six 
False Shekels, produced over the 
last few centuries. 


Interested collectors will be able 
to view and bid on all of the coins 
and tokens in the Sofaer Collection 
at www.goldbergcoins.com. You 
can obtain a free printed catalog by 
calling Ira Goldberg at 800-978- 
2646 and tell him you are an AINA 
member. 


WHAT ARE THE MOTIFS ON 
HEROD THE GREATS “YEAR 3” COINS? 
PART 2 


By David M. Jacobson, University College, London 


Excerpt reprinted with permission from 
Strata: Bulletin of The Anglo-Israel Archaeological Society 2015 Volume 33 


2.2. Tripod and bowl (lebes) 
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Fig. | Herod the Great, 8 prutot, 37-4 BCE. Unlisted variety, showing 
wing on the Dioscuri cap. Photo courtesy of the author. 
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The tripod with a bowl (lebes) 
undoubtedly refers to the cult of 
Apollo (Jacobson 1986: 160- 
161; 2001b: 102) and this cultic 
appurtenance is frequently displayed 
on coins of the Seleucid monarchs, 
sometimes alone but more often 











with an image of Apollo shown 
either alongside, or on the reverse 
side of the coin. (Fig. A) In some 
of Herod’s subtypes of this coin, 
the bowl is shown lit, with flames 
represented schematically. 





Fig. A Seleucid Kingdom, Antiochus I Soter, 280-261 BCE 
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Herod’s link to Apollo is known 
from his sponsorship of the rebuilding 
of Apollo’s temple in Rhodes after it 
had been gutted by fire (Jos., BJ 1.424; 
AJ 16.147).° This act of benefaction 
may be explained by Herod’s desire to 
please his patron Octavian/Augustus 
Caesar. It is likely to have taken place 
in the wake of Octavian’s adoption 
of the cult of Apollo after about 36 
BCE (Hekster and Rich 2006: 161), 
and probably as late as 30 BCE when 
Herod met with the Roman emperor in 
Rhodes, to win his confidence.’ 


The god Apollo was credited with 
aiding Octavian at the fateful battle 
of Actium, in which he defeated the 
combined navies of Mark Antony and 
Cleopatra VII on 2 September, 31 BCE 
(Virgil, Aen. 8.704—6; Prop. 4.6). 


A temple to Apollo was _ built 
adjacent to Octavian’s own house on the 
Palatine. A story that circulated widely 
in Rome told of Octavian’s mother, like 
that of Alexander the Great, having 
been impregnated by Apollo in the 
guise of a snake. A statue of Apollo in 
the Palatine library reputedly bore the 
physical features of Augustus. Among 
the gold offerings that Augustus made 
to this temple were tripods, which were 





reproduced on everyday objects such as 
pottery and on wall paintings."° 


2.3 The linked images on Herod’s 
largest coin 

What appear at first sight to be two 
unconnected motifs on this coin now 
dovetail rather well. With this in mind, 
these motifs represent Herod on the 
one hand and Augustus on the other 
symbolically, in place of portraits."! 
More specifically the shared theme 
is one of homage to each ruler, in 
one case denoted by the Dioscuri 
pilos mounted on a couch honouring 
Herod the hero and a tripod-lebes, 
often with a lit offering, in veneration 
of Apollo-Augustus. A direct parallel 
may be found in the coimage of 
the neighbouring Ituraean — client 
principality, which did not proscribe 
human images. These coins were 
issued by Zenodorus, the third and last 
of three native rulers (31/30 - 20 BCE), 
styled tetrarchs, known to have ruled 
Ituraean territory comprising the inland 
areas of Lebanon and adjacent south- 
western corner of Syria (Wright 2013: 
62, 66-69; Myres 2010: 166-167). 
Like the Hasmonaeans, the Ituraean 
tetrarchs were rulers and high priests, 
as affirmed on their coins. 





Fig. 5 Octavian and Zenodorus, Chalcis (Syria), 32/1-27/6 BCE. Courtesy of CNG. 
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Zenodorus, appointed to 
govern Ituraea after Actium, 
minted several coin’ types 
(Herman 2006: 69-72 and pls. 
8—9). His largest coins bear the 
portraits of Octavian/Augustus 
and Zenodorus on _ alternate 
sides'* (Fig. 5). Lorber (2013: 
138, 146-149) also considers 
the motifs on the two sides 
of Herod’s largest coin to be 
directly linked. She reads them 
as a pairing of contrasting 
deities, Dionysus and Apollo. 
If that were actually the case, 
one might expect to see a 
popular Dionysian symbol 
as the major motif, such as a 
thrysos (pinecone-tipped staff), 
grape-vine, kantharos (a large 
two-handled drinking cup) or 
ivy wreath to match the tripod- 
lebes standing on its own for 
Apollo. Lorber’s ivy wreath is 
a minor element in the overall 
motif and only appears to be 
visible in about half the 31 dies 
illustrated in CH: pls. 4—-29.'? 
In the example illustrated in 
Fig. 1, this detail appears to 
be replaced by a wing, more 
appropriate to the Dioscuri as 
mediators between the gods and 
mortals. As with the choice of 
ivy-shaped leaves, this feature 
too may be simply artistic 


license by die engravers. 
Lorber’s interpretation 1s 
unconvincing. 


2.4. Macedonian shield; 
crested helmet in profile 


Images of a shield and helmet 
on this second largest of Herod’s 
‘year 3’ coins refer to military 
prowess and success in battle. 
Herod was not the first Judaean 
ruler to depict these symbols 
as one of his Hasmonaean 
predecessors, John MHyrcanus 
I (135-104 BCE) (Jacobson 
2013b)), 


The author has identified the 
specific bronze issue used as the 
likely prototype for (135-104 
BCE) (Jacobson 2013b). The 
author has identified the specific 
bronze issue used as the likely 
prototype for this Herodian coin 
as a small bronze struck in the 
name of Alexander the Great but 
actually minted by Philip V of 
Macedon; (Fig. 6).'* Although 
the Macedonian coin-type was 
minted about a century and a half 
before Herod, it was certainly 
known to Herod. Macedonian 
bronzes circulated widely and 
continued to be used as currency 
(Price 1991: 1, 66). Coin hoards 
indicate that pieces struck by 
Alexander the Great were still 
in use two centuries later.'° 
Five examples of this particular 
Macedonian coin-type were 
present in a small hoard found 
in Israel, albeit dating from the 
Hellenistic period (Kindler 1989: 
320 and 328, nos. 112-116). 


Continued 
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Fig. 6 Macedon, Philip V, c. 186—183/2 BCE. Private collection, with 
permission. 


Like his contemporaries, 
Augustus included, Herod expressed 
his affinity with Alexander the Great 
and the Macedonian legacy, by 
naming his eldest son by Mariamme 
I, Alexander, and another son Philip. 
Herod certainly would have sought 
some kudos by modelling one of 
his coin types on an issue that was 
believed to derive from the near- 
legendary hero, who was greatly 
admired and emulated by Hellenistic 
and Roman rulers. 


A coin of Herod alluding to 
Alexander the Great would have 
been congenial to Augustus, for 
there is documented evidence that 
Augustus consistently held up 
Alexander the Great as his principal 
role model.'® More than a decade 
before the Battle of Actium, in 43 
BCE, Cicero compared Octavian, 
the future Augustus, to Alexander 
the Great (Cic., Phil. 3.14; 5.28, 
44, 48; 13.25). In the heart of the 
forum, he had two great paintings by 
Alexander the Great’s court painter, 
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Apelles, prominently displayed. 
One depicted Alexander the Great, 
accompanied by Castor and Pollux, 
with an allegory of Victory, and the 
other showed Alexander riding in 
triumph in his chariot, with a figure 
of War with hands tied (Pliny, HN 
35.27; 93-94; cf. Serv., Ad. Aen. 
1.294; cf. Croisille 1985: 148, 
§27, 2; 205, $93, 8; §94, 1). Two 
of the supports of Alexander’s tent 
were set up in front of the Temple 
of Mars Ultor in the same forum 
(Pliny, HN 34.48). It was said that 
Octavian’s decision to pardon 
Alexandria after his forces entered 
the city was due to his admiration 
for its founder (Plut., Ant. 80.1; 
Dio 51.16.4). He went on to visit 
and pay his respects to Alexander’s 
mummified body. Another example 
would be Octavian’s use of a signet 
ring bearing an intaglio image of 
Alexander (Pliny, HN 37.10; Suet., 
Aug. 50). 


Although the clipeus  virtutis, 
the golden shield inscribed with 
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Augustus’ virtues and presented to 
him by the Senate in 27 BCE does 
not look similar to the Macedonian 
shield on this denomination of the 
‘year 3’ series, other than the fact 
that both were round, there may 
be a symbolic connection between 


the two shields (Magness 2001: 
168). (Fig. B) What is more likely 
is that by issuing an Alexander-type 
coin, Herod was laying stress on a 
paragon of kingship that he shared 
with his imperial patron. 





Fig. B Augustus, with clipeus virtutis, aureus, 19 BCE. 


In some _ subtypes of this 
denomination, Ariel and Fontanille 
(CH: 45 and pl. 30) have discerned a 
fillet band, usually denoting a royal 
diadem, behind the crested helmet. 
This would imply that the helmet 
was intended to be seen as that of 
King Herod. Part of this fillet band 
is present in the example shown in 
Fig. 2, extending from lower right- 
hand side of the helmet bowl. These 
authors wrote that the military 
themes on this denomination 


celebrate a military victory, which 
they believe to be Herod’s success 
over his Hasmonaean rival, 
Antigonus in 37 BCE (CH: 110- 
111). Yet, the possibility that this 
helmet was meant to be Herod’s 
would weaken the prospect that the 
rather different headgear on Herod’s 
largest coin should be identified as 
Herod’s personal helmet, mooted by 
Ariel and Fontanille and repeated by 
Lorber (see above). 





Fig. 2 Herod the Great, 4 prutot, 37-4 BCE. Courtesy of The Handbook 
of Biblical Numismatics, 45th Anniversary Edition. 
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2.5 Poppy-head with fillet bands; 
winged caduceus (kerykeion) 





Fig. 3 Herod the Great, 2 prutot, 37-4 BCE. Courtesy of The Handbook 
of Biblical Numismatics, 45th Anniversary Edition. 


Meshorer connected the presence 
of the poppy-head (or poppy 
capsule) on this coin with the cult of 
Demeter (Ceres) and her daughter 
Kore (Persephone) (AJC 2: 19-22; 
TJC: 64-65), which was practiced 
at Samaria-Sebaste, the place 
where he believed the dated coins 
of Herod were minted.'’ On Greek 
and Roman coins, the poppy often 
appears together with ears of wheat 
or barley, signifying fecundity— 
associated with the goddess Demeter 
(Ceres).'* Both became conspicuous 
symbols of the Aetas Aurea of the 
Pax Augusta, and are depicted as 
such on the so-called Tellus panel, 
displaying a scene of fertility and 
prosperity on the Ara Pacis Augustae 
(Mlasowsky 2010: 60-61), which 
was commissioned in 13 BCE. 
Although the Ara Pacis postdates the 
coin in question, the sentiment that a 
‘Golden Age’ had returned pervaded 
Rome following the final defeat of 
Antony and Cleopatra in 30 BCE and 
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this mood is reflected in the poetry 
of the Augustan poets, particularly 
Vergil and Horace. Vergil in the 
Aeneid (composed in the years 29— 
19 BCE) speaks of Augustus ‘who 
shall again set up the Golden Age 
amid the fields where Saturn once 
reigned’ (Verg., Aen. 6.792—794). 
Horace acknowledges in his Carmen 
Saeculare (written in 17 BCE) that 
‘already ... blessed Plenty with her 
full horn is seen’ (Hor., Carm. saec. 
57-60). Even a decade earlier, the 
very same sentiment is encountered 
in iconic form on silver cistophori 
of Pergamum and Ephesus, some 
portraying six ears of corn and 
others a Capricorn, the birth sign of 
Augustus, supporting a cornucopia 
on its back (RPC 1.1: nos. 2208— 
2209, 2213-2214; Galinsky 1996: 
115). 
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Fig. C Octavian and Mark Antony. denarius, 40- 39 BCE. 


The caduceus is the distinctive 
emblem of Hermes/Mercury and 
appears frequently on  Greek- 
Hellenistic and Roman coins alike.'” 
(Fig. C) Occasionally the figure of 
the deity appears on the alternate 
side of the coin. The caduceus 1s 
either shown with wings or without. 
The Romans assigned the caduceus 
of Mercury to personify virtuous 
qualities that the deity embodied. 
These particularly included Felicitas, 
the personification of good luck and 


enduring success—financial and 
otherwise. 
The use of this symbol on 


Herod’s coins may be influenced 
by the promotion of the cult of 
Mercury at Rome and efforts to 
project the emperor Augustus as 
the embodiment of the messenger 
god (Combet Farnoux 1980: 433- 
471; 1981: 457-501). More likely, 
though, it refers to the boost to 
commerce resulting from the onset 
of peace, the Pax Augusta that 
materialized after the conclusion 
of the civil wars, with the demise 


of Antony and Cleopatra. Just as 
the caduceus, the potent symbol of 
Mercury, became linked to Felicitas, 
on account of their shared attributes 
as bringers of good fortune so, too, 
Roman representations of Pax, 
Concordia and Ceres on Roman 
coins are sometimes accompanied 
by a caduceus. As Spaeth has 
observed, ‘Pax represents an end 
to war; Concordia, harmony among 
the people of the Empire; and Ceres 
fertility nourished by Peace’ (idem 
1994: 93-94). This blending and 
blurring of attributes of Pax and 
Ceres 1s reflected in the Augustan 
poetry of Tibullus and Ovid (idem 
1994: 91).*° It is noteworthy that 
the state of harmony characterised 
by the merging of divine duties and 
attributions is credited, particularly 
by Ovid and Horace, to a peace- 
making leader, in this case Caesar 
(Octavian), at the helm.*’ The 
reverse of a cistophorus from 
Ephesus, struck for Octavian in c. 
28 BCE, depicts a personification of 
Pax holding a caduceus (Fig. 7; RPC 
1.1: no. 476). 
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Fig. 7 Augustus, Cistophorus, Ephesus, 28-20 BCE. Courtesy of the 
American Numismatic Society. 


The association of caduceus and 
poppy with peace and harmony in 
Roman iconography is exemplified 
by a coin- type first encountered in 
a denarius minted in Spain in 68 
CE during a period of civil war, 


comprising a pair of clasped hands 
holding a winged caduceus between 
two stalks of grain and two poppies, 
with the legend PAX (RIC 12: p. 
206, no. 34). 





Fig. 8 Vespasian, FIDES PVBL, 76 CE. Courtesy of David Atherton and 
Forum Ancient Coins. 


Figure 8 shows the same motif is 
on the reverse of a denarius struck 
by Vespasian, but bearing the legend 
FIDES PVB[LICA]. Accordingly, 


it 1s possible to conclude that the 
motifs on both sides of the third 
largest ‘year 3’ coin of Herod allude 


to the Pax Augusta.IyJ 
Continued 
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Footnotes 


There is also reported in late sources 

that Herod’s father was a temple-slave 
(hierodoulos) of Apollo at Ascalon Sextus 
Julius Africanus, quoted in Eusebius, Hist. 
Eccl. 1.7.11; Epiphanius, Panar. 1 20, 

1.3). This tale reads rather like malicious 
gossip after several iterations: the branding 
of Herod as a hierodoulos may well have 
originated as a derogatory pun on his name. 


Lorber (2013: 142, 148) reckoned that 
Herod vowed this benefaction to the temple 
of Apollo in Rhodes after his safe delivery 
from a storm at sea while sailing from 
Alexandria to Pamphylia, en route to Rome 
in 40 BCE, but this is speculative because 
Josephus does not tie this to a specific event, 
merely mentioning it in roll calls of Herod’s 
donations to Greek cities. 


On the identification of Octavian/Augustus 
with Apollo and its manifestations in art and 
cult, see Levick 2010: 203-204; Hekster and 
Rich 2006; Galinsky 1996: 213-224, 297- 
299; Gurval 1995: 91-112; Zanker 1988: 
49-53, 85-89. An Apollo type bronze coin 
(RPC 1.1: no. 3611) was issued by Herod’ 
brother-in-law, Archelaus Philopatris, at 

his capital, Eusebeia (renamed Caesarea by 
him), which includes a tripod with /ebes on 
its reverse, and bears the regnal year 19 (18- 
17 BCE). 


This idea arose in conversation with 
Professor Rami Aray. 


Herman 2006, types 16-18; RPC 1.1: 

nos. 4774-4775 (31/30 and 27/26 BCE, 
respectively). From later in the reign of 
Augustus (c. 11 BCE — 12 CE) there are 
bronze coins pairing the bust of the Emperor 
with Rhoemetalces I of Thrace (RPC 1.1: 
nos. 1713-1720), or the jugate heads of this 
king and his consort Pythodoris (RPC 1.1: 
nos. 1711-1712). Other coins alternate the 
jugate busts of Augustus and Livia with 
those of Rhoemetalces I and Pythodoris 
(RPC 1.1: nos. 1708-10). There are also 
coins of the Armenian kings Tigranes III? 
(c. 10-5 BCE) or V (c. 6 CE) (RPC 1.1: no. 
3841) and Artavasdes III? (5-2 BCE) or IV? 
(4-6 CE) (RPC 1.1: no. 3843), which feature 
the head of Augustus on the obverse and the 
client king on the reverse. 
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An ivy wreath is not even listed as a coin 
type in RPC 1, which covers the years 44 
BCE — 69 CE. 


Jacobson 1986: 160, n. 56. Cavedoni (1855: 
27-28; cf. Madden 1864: 85-86) had noted 
the general resemblance of this coin of 
Herod to small bronze Macedonian issues of 
the type described above, which also feature 
a plumed helmet and Macedonian shield on 
opposite faces; he regarded this as evidence 
that Herod wished to associate himself with 
the Macedonian kings. 


See Thompson, Morkhohn and Kraay 1973: 
passim. 


Gurval 1995: 69-74; Richard 1970: 381; 
Kienast 1969. Augustus was not the first 
Roman leader who sought to emulate 
Alexander the Great. Julius Caesar, Mark 
Antony and, particularly Pompey, can be 
counted among them (Kienast 1969: 437- 
446; Greenhalgh 1980: passim). 


Archaeological excavations have revealed 
the existence of a temple to Kore and 
Demeter in Samaria-Sebaste, with 
indications of a building phase during the 
reign of Herod (Magness 2001: 160-165, 
170-173; Crowfoot, Kenyon and Sukenik 
1942: 62-67). 


Anson 1912: nos. 1063-1067. Ariel 

and Fontanille (CH: 47, 112) reject an 
identification of this motif as a poppy-head 
in favour of a pomegranate, notwithstanding 
Meshorer’s cogent arguments for the 
converse (AJC 2: 20-22). Lorber (2013: 
139-141) agrees with the opinion of Ariel 
and Fontanille, associating the pomegranate 
with both Kore (Persephone) and Dionysus, 
as deities of fertility, as applies for a poppy- 
head. 


On the wand of Hermes, see RE 3.1, s v_ 
‘caduceus’, cols. 1170-1171 (Samter). 


Examples cited by her include Tib. 1.10.45- 
50, 67-68; Ov., Fast. 1.697-704. 


See, for example, Ovid, Fasti 4.407-408; 
Hon, Car 4.15 4-5, 16-19. 


Note that Figures A, B and C were not in the 


original article. 
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To be continued. 


ISRAEL COMMEMORATES TRAIN TO 
JERUSALEM 


Tenth in the "Jerusalem of Gold" Bullion Coin Series 





2020, 20 New Israel Shekels, 1 oz. .9999 gold, 3,600 maximum mintage. 
Designed by Lilach Rubin (obverse) and Meir Eshel (reverse). 


The "21st Century Train to 


Jerusalem" enables fast and 
convenient access to Israel's 
Capital City. In the near 
future, the new high-speed 


train will enable direct access to 
Jerusalem's Old City, the Western 
Wall and Holy Sites, for millions 
of people in Israel and from all 
over the world. 


Symbolically, the new train 
complements the historical first 
Tel Aviv-Jaffa to Jerusalem 
train inaugurated in 1892 by the 
Ottoman Authorities and taken 
out of use in 1998 due to its poor 
State. 
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The 2020 Israel Bullion Coin 
marks the important development 
in transport in Israel, which 1s 
well apparent in the Jerusalem 
landscape. 


In September 2018, the first 
phase of the "21st Century Train" 
from Jerusalem to Ben Gurion 
Airport was inaugurated. By 
the end of 2019, the lines from 
Jerusalem to Tel Aviv’ were 
completed and it 1s now possible 
to travel the 56 kilometers from 
Jerusalem to Tel Aviv within 
about 30 minutes. Eventually, 
the route will be extended to the 
north of the country and within 
Jerusalem it will pass through a 


newly constructed tunnel to its 
new terminus at the Western Wall. 
Thus, Jerusalem will be joined to 
Tel Aviv and the national railway 
network. 


In order to traverse the hilly 
terrain in the Jerusalem area, 
the new railway lines pass over 
bridges and through tunnels, 


with some record dimensions for 
Israel: the longest bridge with 
a length of 1.25 kilometers, the 
highest bridge with a height of 
90 meters above the ground, 
the longest tunnel with a length 
of 11.6 kilometers and deepest 
railway station with a depth of 80 
meters, which is also one of the 
deepest in the world. 





Obverse: The new high-speed 
train to Jerusalem. Behind it, 
to the right, the historical first 
railway station in Jerusalem and 
to the left, the new "Jerusalem — 
Yitzhak Navon" Station, between 
them, the windmill, a symbolic 
icon of Jerusalem located in 
close proximity to the historical 
station. In the upper area 1s 
the face value and mint year in 
Hebrew and English and Star 
of David mintmark. Around the 
border is the word “Jerusalem” in 
English, Hebrew and Arabic with 
the metal fineness and weight, “1 
oz. fine gold .9999” in Hebrew 
and English. 


Common Reverse of the 
Series: The Lion of Megiddo 


with its stylized curved tail, 
taken from an ancient 8th century 
BCE seal excavated in Megiddo 
(Armageddon) in the Jordan 
Valley, that belonged to Shema, 
servant of King Jeroboam II. 
Above the lion 1s the Israel State 
Emblem and below it, “Israel” in 
English, Hebrew and Arabic. 


Source: Israel Coins and Medals 
Corporation. 
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THE LION OF MEGIDDO 





There have been numerous seals 
excavated in Israel, many having 
been the seals of ministers and high 
officials. Some contain personal 
names of people mentioned in the 
Bible including kings of Israel and 
Judah. No seal has been discovered 
as of yet, which actually belonged 
to a king of Israel or Judah. 


The “Lion of Megiddo” seal 
was discovered in 1904 during the 
earliest excavation of Megiddo, 
led by Gottlieb Schumacher. This 
was a Seal belonging to a royal 
minister in the 8th century BC. It 
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is engraved with the figure of a 
roaring lion(symbol ofthe kingdom 
of Judah) with a beautiful curved 
tail and was skillfully executed. 
The inscription — "Shema" on top, 
and "Servant of Jeroboam" on the 
bottom — actually proclaims the 
name and rank of its owner, one 
of the ministers of King Jeroboam 
II who reigned from 787-747 BC. 


Unfortunately, The Lion of 
Megiddo seal was lost after it 
was taken to the Archaeological 
Museum, Istanbul. 
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David Hendin’s GUIDE to BIBLICAL COINS 


From your favorite dealer, 
the publisher, or Amazon.com 


Amphora - PO. Box 805 * Nyack, NY 10960 





AmphoraCoins@aol.com 
IRA & LARRY 
GOLDBERG 


AUCTIONEERS 


Accepting consignments of Ancient, World and U.S. Coins for our three 
major auctions held each year. Specializing in Ancient Judean Coins. Member PNG, 
Life Members ANA. A family tradition since 1931, 
11400 W. Olympic Blvd #800, Los Angeles, CA 90064 - (800) 978-2646 - Fax (310) 531-2626 
Visit our website: www.goldbergcoins.com 





WILLIAM ROSENBLUM/RARE COINS 
P.O. Box 785, Littleton, CO 80160-0785 
: Tel 720-981-0785 Fax 720-981-5345 
ci www.rosenblumcoins.com - bil(@rosenblumcoins.com 
For the nat 50 years we have been the world’s leading dealer in all 
aspects of Ancient Judaea, Israel, Palestine and Judaica (including 
the Holocaust) as related to coins, medals, banknotes, tokens, etc. 
Life Member of ANA, former member Board of Directors of AINA, 
Member International Association of Professional Numismatists. 


THE TOKEN AND MEDAL SOCIETY 


Publishes a bimonthly journal, has a library avail- 
able to members, and an annual meeting at the 
ANA. TAMS and AINA jointly sponsor the Ben 
Odesser Award for the Best Article in “The Shekel”. 
Dues are $30 (U.S.), $42 (Canada) and $60 (Other 
Foreign). Send to: TAMS, c/o Mark Lighterman, 
5224 W. State Rd 46, No. 408, Sanford, FL 32771. 








WWW.ZUZIMCOINS.COM 
Fine Ancient: info@ZuzimCoins.com 


718-951-1370 ; : 
Biblical Coins and Artifacts New York, USA Buying or Selling: 


We have been 

guiding collectors with 
integrity and expertise 
Parthian /Sassanian Coins for over 15 years. 


SPECIALIZING IN BIBLICAL - {UDARAN COINS 
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JESUS’ GRANDFATHER FEATURED 
ON FIRST “DOLLAR” 
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In 1520, a guldiner was minted In 
the Kingdom of Bohemia — from a 
rich source of silver near Joachimsthal 
(St. Joachim's Valley, Jachymov, now 
in the Czech Republic) where Thal 
(Tal) means "valley" in German. 
The coin was named in German the 
Joachimsthaler. Joachim, the father of 
Mary, was portrayed on the coins, along 
with the Bohemian lion. Similar coins 
began to be minted in neighboring 
valleys rich in silver deposits, each 
named after the particular 'thal' or 
valley from which the silver was 
extracted. There were soon so many 
of them that these silver coins began 
to be known more widely as 'thaler' in 
German. 


This name found its way into 
other languages: Czech and Slovak 
tolar, Hungarian taller, Danish and 
Norwegian (rigs) daler, Swedish (riks) 
daler, Icelandic dalur, Dutch (rks) 
daalder or daler, Italian tallero, etc. 

Spanish pesos — having the same 


weight and shape — came to be known 
as Spanish dolar. By the mid-18th 





century, the famous "pieces of eight", 
were distributed widely in the Spanish 
colonies in the New World. 


By the time of the American 
Revolution, Spanish dolar gained 
significance because they backed paper 
money authorized by the individual 
colonies and the Continental Congress. 
Common in the Thirteen Colonies, 
Spanish dolar were even legal tender 
in one colony, Virginia. 


On April 2, 1792, U.S. Secretary 
of the Treasury Alexander Hamilton 
reported to Congress the precise 
amount of silver found in Spanish 
dollar coins in common use in the 
states. As a result, the United States 
dollar was defined as a unit of pure 
silver weighing 371 4/16th grains 
(24.057 grams), or 416 grains of 
standard silver (standard silver being 
defined as 1,485 parts fine silver to 
179 parts alloy). It was specified that 
the "money of account" of the United 
States should be expressed in those 
same "dollars" or parts thereof. 


Source: wikipedia 
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HOBBY NEWS AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 
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Since Chester Krause began Numismatic News in 1952, it has been the top choice 
for hobby news and information for coin and paper money collectors from around 
the world. Since its founding, Krause and his publishing partners also launched 
World Coin News, Bank Note Reporter and Coins Magazine, each serving a 
different segment of the numismatic hobby. We are proud to still bring you these 
cornerstone publications so many decades later. 


Numismatic News, produced 32 times per year, is filled with auction reports, 
current events, upcoming auctions and hobby happenings, U.S. coin pricing, reader 
letters, history lessons and important information on fakes and forgeries. 


World Coin News is dedicated to bringing you the latest news about coins 
produced from around the globe. From extensive auction coverage and new issue 
reports, to history lessons from A to Z and coin news from around the world, it’s 
all here. 12 monthly issues are packed from cover to cover. 


Bank Note Reporter is published 12 times per year. With news from the 
U.S. and around the world, it’s collector’s preferred bank note publication. In 
addition to auction coverage, new discoveries, oddities and monthly collector 
showcases, a monthly U.S. price guide is included in each issue. 


Coins Magazine is collectors’ go-to source for updated monthly pricing in an 
easy-to-use format. The monthly pricing is accompanied by articles from regular 
contributors, including Mike Thorne, Ph.D., R.W. Julian and Mark Benvenuto. A 
reader favorite each month is the “Coin Finds” column, with reader stories of their 
best coin finds. 


Order your subscription(s) today at 
www.numismaticnews.net/ magazines. 


Numismatic News, World Coin News, Bank Note Reporter and Coins Magazine are published by Active Interest Media, Inc. 


WORLD & ANCIENT COIN AUCTIONS 


HERITAGE AUCTIONS is 
The Market Leader in Judaean Coins 


= =" Titus, as Caesar (AD 69-79). 
Jewish War (AD 66-70). IVDAEA DEVICTA type AV aureus. 
AR prototype shekel. Year 1. Realized $956,000 
Realized $1,105,375 


Bar Kokhba Revolt (AD 132-135). 
AR sela. Year 1. 
Realized $89,625 


Vespasian (AD 69-79). 
IVDAEA CAPTA type Orichalcum sestertius. 
Realized $262,900 


INQUIRIES: 

Sam Spiegel 

Director, International Numismatics 
214-409-1524 

SamS@HA.com 


HERITAGE. 
A UCM .OSN_S 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
NUMISMATIC AUCTIONEER 


DALLAS | NEW YORK | BEVERLY HILLS | SAN FRANCISCO | CHICAGO | PALM BEACH 
LONDON | PARIS | GENEVA | AMSTERDAM |. HONG KONG 


WorldCoins@HA.com 


BP 20%, see HA.com 5383 





